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lines 8-17 incl. of the Frankfurt rhyme, but dif- 
fering in the beginning and in the last three lines : 

Tross, tross, triille, 
Der Bauer hat em Fulle, 
Das Fulle will nicht laufen, 
Der Bauer wills verkaufen, 
Verkaufen wills der Bauer, 
Das Leben wird ihm sauer, 



Kalt is der Winter, 
Vor der Stadt, da wohnt der Schinder, 
Wenn der Schinder gessen hat, 
So ist er satt. 

This type has been found, with some variations in 
the last three lines, in the neighborhood of Leip- 
zig (Drosihn, I. c, no. 373), in the Elsenz valley, 
southeast of Heidelberg (Glock, Alemanrda, xxv, 
229), in the neighborhood of Bruchsal near Karls- 
ruhe (and "in gam Mitteldeutsehland" : Heilig, 
ZfddU, vi, 497), and in Suabia generally (E. 
Meier, I. c, no. 38), i. e., in central and south- 
western Germany. 1 Simrock (no. 162) and the 
Wunderhorn (ed. Birlinger & Grecelius, n, p. 
741) give High-German versions, without stating 
the localities where they were found ; Bohme 
merely quotes from the Wunderhorn. 

These two types account for lines 1-17 of the 
Frankfurt rhyme. But there is another form of 
the Knieliedehen, which agrees with Type 2 in 
all but the last three lines, where it coincides with 
the Frankfurt rhyme. It has been recorded for 
Hessia by Bohme, I. c, no. 1518 ("vielfaah 
nmndlich aus dem Nassauischen"~), and, in a 
somewhat shorter form, for Siegen, immediately 
to the west of Hessia, by Eskuche, Siegerldndische 
Kinderliedehen, no. 57. This territory being com- 
pact and limited in extent, we may consider the 
Hessian form of the Knieliedehen as a mere 
variant of Type 1 above, though such inferences 
are necessarily hazardous so long as our knowledge 
of the geographical distribution of popular rhymes 
remains as fragmentary as it is at present. 

The Frankfurt rhyme seems, then, to be a com- 
bination of elements from two distinct types of 
Kettenreime, or, more exactly, from an old Kin- 

1 A High German version from Bringhausen on the Eder 
in Southern Waldeck is found in K. Bauer's WaideekiscJies 
Worterbuch, Norden u. Leipzig, 1902, p. 292, nr. 34 — 
(Editor>» Note). 



derpredigt and a modification (peculiar to Hessia 
and the adjoining regions) of an old Knieliedehen. 
In view of the incoherence of these rhymes and 
the identity of their structure such mixing of types 
was natural, if not inevitable ; lines 8-11 of the 
Frankfurt version are actually found in everyone 
of the rhymes of both types. 

With regard to the precise wording of the lines 
used by Goethe, it is noteworthy that while six 
of the versions enumerated above have "Reben 
tragi der Weinstock," as against ten with " Eeben 
hat der Weinstock," the following line, where it 
occurs at all, is invariably "Horner hat der Zie- 
genbock " ; the omission of this hat, with the re- 
sulting parallelism between the two lines in Faust, 
is therefore to be ascribed to Goethe himself. 



Hugo K. Schillikg. 



University of California. 



THE INFATUATION OF BUY BLAS. 

It has been asked by critics and spectators, 
Why does not Buy Bias, in the climax of Victor 
Hugo's Buy Bias, either slay Don Salluste on his 
return or have him arrested. The leading critics 
who have expressed an opinion on the conduct of 
Buy Bias at this critical moment of his career are 
inclined to sneer at the weakness displayed by the 
all-powerful prime minister upon the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of his former master. The 
object of the present paper is to offer an explana- 
tion of the strange conduct, in a great crisis, of 
the brilliant lackey who has, within the brief 
period of six months, been advanced from the 
position of valet to Don Salluste to that of prime 
minister of Spain. The central thought of this 
explanation is the suggestion that the will and 
intellect of Buy Bias have been infatuated by the 
powerful personality and fascinating presence of 
his villainous master, Don Salluste. 

The situation, an explanation of which I pro- 
pose to offer, is found in Victor Hugo's Buy Bias, 
Act ni, scene 5. It is as follows : Buy Bias, the 
lackey of Don Salluste, the exiled prime minister 
of Spain, is an orphan, educated out of charity in 
a "college of science and pride" to be a work- 
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man ; but instead of a workman, he has, like 
Hamlet, become a dreamer. W liile living in this 
dreamland, his fancy is active but his hands are 
idle. While he passes his days in watching the 
duchesses go in and out of their splendid palaces 
and his nights in dreaming of the queen with 
whom he is madly in love, he is dying of hunger 
on the pavement. While he is thus passing his 
life in idleness and ignominy and in building a 
"mountain of projects," he is at last compelled 
to seek employment as a servant : he becomes the 
lackey of Don Salluste, the prime minister of 
Spain. 

A time comes when the master is banished from 
the kingdom. Before he leaves the court he com- 
pels his faithful and obedient valet to sign two 
papers, in one of which Buy Bias binds himself 
to serve his master faithfully as a good servant, 
on every occasion, secret or public. Buy Bias, 
who " entertains beneath the habit of a valet the 
passions of a king," is later disguised by Don 
Salluste as Don Cesar de Bazan, a cousin of the 
exiled lord. In this disguise Buy Bias is intro- 
duced at court and commanded to please the queen 
and to be her lover. 

During the absence of Don Salluste, Buy Bias 
is rapidly promoted by the queen until he becomes 
prime minister. In the meantime, his love for 
the melancholy queen grows, and his secret atten- 
tions to her in her hours of loneliness and neglect, 
and his splendid achievements as minister, succeed 
in winning her admiration for his genius and her 
love for himself. For six months they carefully 
avoid each other's presence, though he often risks 
his life to provide her with bouquets made of her 
favorite German flowers, and which he places on 
a bench in the park where she will be sure to find 
them. In one of these bouquets he even dares to 
put a letter, in which he declares his love, telling 
her that he loves and suffers, "an earthworm in 
love with a star." Later, in a dramatic or rather 
melodramatic recognition scene, the queen discov- 
ers that her lover is none other than her recently 
appointed equerry. Not long afterwards he be- 
comes her powerful and accomplished prime min- 
ister. 

In the third act, the Councillors of the kingdom 
are represented as in the act of systematically rob- 
bing the state of its treasures and income. At a 



point where they have agreed upon a division of 
the spoils of the tottering state, Buy Bias, who 
has been in hiding where he could overhear their 
nefarious plans, suddenly makes his appearance 
and throws the councillors into a state of conster- 
nation. In a political and patriotic harangue, 
Buy Bias rebukes them for their wicked and selfish 
designs upon their unfortunate country. Besig- 
nations and dismissals follow. After the lords 
leave the council chamber, and Buy Bias declines 
to transact official business with certain ambas- 
sadors, the queen unexpectedly enters, clothed in 
white and wearing her crown. 

In the presence of this resplendent apparition, 
the hero remains as if petrified. The fair queen 
commends his speech, to which she had listened 
with her whole heart. She declares that she can- 
not forego the pleasure of shaking that loyal hand, 
so firm and so sincere. She then described to 
him the effect of his eye, his voice, and his wisdom 
upon herself, to whom he appeared as terrible and 
great as if he had been God himself. In beautiful 
words he tells her of his love for her, and his 
desire to save her from those who were trying to 
destroy her. He speaks of the depth of his love, 
of how he loves her from afar, from below, from 
the depths of darkness, of how he thinks of her 
as the blind man thinks of light, and of how she 
dazzles him as an angel upon whom one gazes. 
In equally beautiful and rapturous terms she re- 
veals the purity and depth of her love, and ends 
by kissing him on the brow. After her departure, 
Buy Bias, as if absorbed in an angelic contem- 
plation, indulges in a soliloquy. 

In poetical lines Buy Bias endeavors to picture 
the effect of the queen's appearance, words, and 
conduct upon his heart. With lyric fervor he 
exclaims that it is heaven that he sees opening 
up before him, and that this is the supreme hour 
of his life. This new world of light is to him, he 
declares, like those paradises we see in a dream, 
flooding us with life and light. He is filled and 
surrounded with joy, ecstasy, mystery, intoxica- 
tion, pride, and that which approaches nearest to 
divinity — love in all its power and majesty. The 
fact that the queen is in love with him dazzles 
him, transfigures him, and makes him more than 
a man. Now he walks, a living man, in his star- 
lit dream, Now, in solemn, ironical words, he 
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declares himself to be all-powerful and without 
fear, and that the queen can trust his arm as a 
queen and his heart as a woman. 

It is at this supreme moment of joy, ecstasy, 
self-sufficiency, and infatuation that the implac- 
able Don Salluste, the dark figure of destiny that 
has been hovering in the background, makes his 
appearance and abruptly puts his hand on the 
dreamer's shoulder. All at once Ruy Bias' past 
life rises up before him like a ghost, and he begins 
to realize that his life is only a dream. However 
he may struggle, he cannot get rid of his past, he 
cannot, in a moment's time, recover fully from 
his dream and its effects. Whatever faculties, 
physical powers, or appliances he may possess, 
like the bird under the influence of the serpent, 
he is powerless to act. Before he can shake off 
his drowsiness, before he can recover his equa- 
nimity, before he can completely discriminate 
between dreaming and reality, he finds himself 
dazed, hypnotized, infatuated by the powerful 
and irresistible personality of his former master. 
And a cold, calculating critic dares ask, Why 
does not the all-powerful prime minister kill the 
exiled master and lord ? Well, he does not kill 
him, because he cannot. To kill him would vio- 
late nature's law. It would be impossible and 
unnatural for him to do so. 

Before I proceed to give further arguments in 
favor of this interpretation of the situation in 
question, I shall indicate and cite the most impor- 
tant criticisms and interpretations that have hith- 
erto been offered. 

Doumic says 1 : " Comment ! Buy Bias est devenu 
ministre tout-puissant et il n'a pas profite de sa 
toute-puissance pour mettre Don Salluste dans 
1' impossibility de nuire ! H est tout-puissant, et 
quand Don Salluste revient, ce Don Salluste qui 
n' est plus qu'un ancien ministre exile et disgracie\ 
il ne sait que baisser la te~te, se d6sesperer, et 
enfin s'aller promener par la ville. Ce heros est 
par trop niais." 

Bire" states 2 : " Quand Ruy Bias courbe la t&e 
devant don Salluste, ramasse le mouchoir de don 
Salluste, ferme la fenetre sur l'ordre de don Sal- 

1 "Le Th^ltre Bomantique," in vol. vn, p. 376, of 
Petit de Julleville's Histoire de la Langue et de la Litlera- 
ture Fmncaise. 

' 'Victor Hugo aprls 1830, vol. I, p. 245. 



luste, lui qui porte une epee, lui qui est ministre 
tout-puissant et n'a qu'a, appeler ses valets pour 
faire mourir le miserable sous le baton, Ruy Bias 
est odieux et ridicule." 

Brunetiere, after granting that the rapid and 
extraordinary career of Ruy Bias might be pos- 
sible, says 3 : "Maisalors comment s'expliquer sa 
conduite, lorsque tout a coup don Salluste reap- 
parait devant lui? Comment croire que cet 
homme, que nous venons d' entendre quelques 
instants auparavant discourir avec tant de compe- 
tence sur les questions Iconomiques et sociales les 
plus ardues, qui s'est si rapidement mis au fait 
des affaires publiques, ait ete assez imprudent pour 
n' avoir pas prevu le danger que pouvait lui faire 
courir un jour le retour a Madrid de don Salluste 
et pour ne pas avoir conjure ce danger d'une 
facon quelconque? Comment admettre surtout 
que ne Payant pas prevenu et se voyant tout a 
coup menac6 par don Salluste de revelations com- 
promettantes, il ne trouve pas le moyen, en 
toute une journee, lui qui est ministre tout-puis- 
sant et qui se sait par surcroit sur de l'appui de 
la reine, de dejouer la ruse, pourtant si maladroite 
de son ancien maitre ? Ce sont la, autant de defis 
a la vraisemblance, et l'on ne saurait afficher plus 
ouvertement le mepris ou on la tient. ' ' 

Marzials says*: "As to Ruy Bias, I go even 
further, and express disbelief in him altogether. 
What 1 here is a poet of fine intellect and noblest 
sentiments, though wearing, for the sake of con- 
trast, a lackey's coat ; he is in love with the 
queen ; he is left behind at Court by his master, 
for wicked purposes, in a position of power, and 
displays in that position the highest qualities of a 
statesman and a patriot : and yet, when his mas- 
ter comes back — a step which even imbecility 
might have anticipated — and declares an inten- 
tion of dishonoring the queen, he, the poet and 
man of action, can find nothing better to do than 
whine like a whipped cur — no more effective way 
of defending his love than praying in churches 
and wandering about the streets ! Bah ! any man 
with a spark of manhood — having such advan- 
tages on his side, too — would have made short 
work of Don Salluste de Bazan. . . . The best 
criticism on his character and conduct remains 



* Victor Hugo, vol. n, pp. 104r-105. 

* Life of Victor Hugo, pp. 95-96. 
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that of the spectators in the gallery when the 
play -was first produced. They, we are told, 
used to cry out in their jargon, as he stooped 
down to pick up his master's handkerchief ' Don't 
pick it up, you fool ; have him run in.' " 6 

My purpose is not to explain away the improb- 
abilities contained in Euy Bias' failure to antici- 
pate the return of his master or his inaction after 
he gets out from under the immediate influence of 
Don Salluste's presence. These improbabilities 
are inherent in the melodramatic plot adopted by 
Hugo, and are permissible in a romantic drama. 
This particular plot required that Salluste should 
not be disposed of at this particular time, but that 
there should be a delay of the retribution. In 
the same manner, Hamlet must not kill the king 
when he had an excellent opportunity of doing 
so. The audience might just as well have said to 
Hamlet, "you fool, you, why don't you kill him 
now?" 

My contention is that the dreamer, Buy Bias, 
was so infatuated by the presence of his master, 
who had returned so unexpectedly, that the hero 
could not recover his self-possession in time to take 
vigorous measures against the villain at this par- 
ticular moment. Before he can have time to 
recover from the fascinating influence of the re- 
markable interview he has just had with his lover, 
this young dreamer, whose life, like that of Ham- 
let, is half a dream and half a reality, is suddenly 
startled and overpowered by the magnetic spell 
cast over him by the presence of his master. 
Waking, as it were, but gradually from his 
ecstatic dream, as one dazed, he becomes embar- 
rassed and excited, loses his self-control, fails to 
collect his thoughts, shows his lack of decision 
when action is most needed, and reluctantly obeys 
the commands of his exulting master. For the 
moment, the superior power of evil triumphs. 

A close examination of the text reveals the fact 
that as long as Don Salluste is directing the move- 
ments of Ruy Bias the latter is helpless, but as 

*Mareials does not give his authority. In Victor Hugo 
raeontl, vol. m, pp. 216-17, there is given an account of 
a claqueur from another theatre hissing, or rather whistling 
at, Ruy Bias when he stooped to pick up the handkerchief. 
It is somewhat doubtful, however, if one can absolutely 
trust this account, given among statements that have been 
proved to be untrustworthy. 



soon as the marquis turns his back (1. 1467) to 
go and close the window, which Ruy Bias had 
failed to close tight, Euy Bias gets out from 
under the fascinating spell of Don Salluste's eye 
and presence, and determines to have the exile 
arrested. For the moment he plans wisely and 
intelligently, but as soon as he catches his master's 
eye again, the lackey's infatuation returns, though 
never in such force as before. It is evident that 
the exiled lord has a stronger intellect and a more 
powerful personality, and personality counts. In- 
fluenced by the fatality of his own past life, by 
the recent fascination of the charming presence of 
the queen, and by the more immediate contact 
with the greater personality of his master, Ruy Bias 
succumbs. It will be observed, nevertheless, that 
it takes the whole of the master's powerful per- 
sonality to hold the servant in awe. In a mental 
conflict, in a combat of wit and intellect, Ruy 
Bias is vanquished and compelled to yield. The 
master is superior to the servant, the lord to the 
plebeian. Don Salluste speaks the truth when he 
says that he is the hand, while Ruy Bias is only 
the glove (1. 1479), and that the unfortunate 
parvenu is only a child (1. 1476). It must be 
remembered, furthermore, that in this infatuation 
scene Ruy Bias is disguised, but that this dis- 
guise is for the court and the queen and not for 
Don Salluste. To Don Salluste he is still the 
lackey. In his mental make-up our hero is still 
Ruy Bias and not Don Cesar. His actions, there- 
fore, are those of the dreamer who has, for six 
months been fascinated by the power of his exalted 
position and by the charms of the beautiful queen, 
and is now naturally and irresistibly overpowered 
by the insinuating influence, the magnetic pres- 
ence, and the powerful personality of his master. 
In short, the infatuation of Ruy Bias is complete 
and fatal. 

The question now naturally arises, Is this in- 
fatuation true to life and therefore true to art? 
In a romantic drama, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that all the actions of a given character be 
universally true or even probable ; it is sufficient 
that they be accidental or possible. Unusual or 
extraordinary actions are permissible in such a 
drama. It is true that such actions often partake 
of the nature of the melodrama ; there is no doubt 
also that Hugo's method of forming plots and of 
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portraying characters is frequently that of the 
melodramatist. 

Nor is Victor Hugo alone among the poetical 
dramatists in the employment of melodramatic 
methods. Even the incomparable Shakespeare 
has made use of the same motif as that of the 
infatuation of Ruy Bias. The wooing of Anne 
in his King Sioliard III* is an instance in point.' 
Richard's will exercises a fascinating influence 
upon the weaker will of Anne, who is utterly 
unable to resist his captivating personality, his 
"fascination of irresistibility." His mere pres- 
ence is enough to overpower the unfortunate 
widow. A somewhat similar fascination operates 
in the case of Antony and Cleopatra. The bril- 
liant but weak Antony is drawn irresistibly to 
the "serpent of old Nile," and, under the spell 
of her fascination, he is allured to his ruin. 

Instances of a similar infatuation are found in 
history and real life as well as in literature. In 
his preface 8 to Ruy Bias, Hugo tells us that Ruy 
Bias is intended to represent the people, the 
struggling, aspiring people. Now, just as the 
peasant serves the nobleman, and bows down 
before him when he makes his appearance, so Ruy 
Bias obeys and serves Don Salluste. The master 
still has power over his former slave. The law 
may make them equal, but personality, intellect, 
and character make them different. The servant 
is still overpowered by the authority of his mas- 
ter's presence, by the superiority of his master's 
mind. In our war between the States, the negro 
was freed politically. According to the laws of 
the land, the slave was no longer subject to his 
master. Let us draw upon our imagination for a 
scene which often occurred about the close of this 
war. The old darkey, as he wended his way 
towards the old plantation, pictured to his own 
mind how he would show his independence of his 
former owner, how he would make his recent 
master feel the newly acquired importance of the 
freedman. With a feeling of almost ecstatic joy 
and exultation, the emancipated slave enkindled 
his imagination with the scene of his meeting the 
lord of the plantation and the various members of 

6 Act I, sc. 2. 

' See B. 6. Moulton, ShaJcespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 
p. 97. 
8 Edition definitive, p. 5. 



the latter* s household. With quickened pace and 
elated feelings he approaches his former home, 
when suddenly he hears the familiar step and 
voice of his master. At once and unconsciously 
the negro removes his hat and falls down upon 
his knees, thanking God that he can once more 
see his master and his mistress. The powerful 
charm of the former relationship and the irre- 
sistibility of the presence of his superiors and 
benefactors are too much for the old darkey. 
He succumbs to personality. He is infatuated. 
So in the presence of Don Salluste, Ruy Bias 
(11. 1316-17, stage directions), the infatuated 
lackey, remains with his head uncovered. 

Natural history, furthermore, affords a striking 
example of this insinuating power of infatuation : 
the dove is charmed by the serpent. Though the 
dove has wings, the purpose of which is to enable 
him to fly, it remains helpless as long as the eye 
of the serpent remains fastened upon the bird. 
It may struggle to get out from under the spell of 
the reptile, but its struggles are in vain. 8 One 
might say : " You fool, you, why don't you fly 
away ? What have you got wings for, anyhow ? ' ' 
The bird cannot fly away. It is charmed, fasci- 
nated, infatuated. Why does not Ruy Bias kill 
Don Salluste in the acme of the climax? The 
former is all-powerful. The machinery of the 
government is in his hands. He can call the 
whole police-force of Madrid or the whole army 
of Spain to his assistance. Well, just at this par- 
ticular moment, he cannot. He is charmed, fas- 
cinated, infatuated, and this infatuation is true 
to life, to nature, and, therefore, to art. 



James D. Bbuneb. 



University of North Carolina. 



8 Cf. Byron's The Giaour (Crowell and Co.), p. 385 : 

"And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 
Will others quail beneath his look, 
Nor 'scape the glance they scarce can brook." 



